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NOTE THIS 


Blue Prints and complete working plans for all 
of the homes and other buildings shown in this book 
have been published by the Southern Pine Association. 
You can obtain the use of these, together with lum¬ 
ber bills and complete estimates of cost, through any 
retail lumber dealer, FREE, or purchase blue prints 
direct from the Southern Pine Association for $1.50 
each, which is the price we charge dealers for them. 
Furthermore, your home dealer will gladly advise and 
assist you in any building work you may have to do, 
to the end that you may build with complete satis¬ 
faction and in the most economical manner. 

You will find, also, that Southern Pine is at least 
a part of the lumber stock carried by retail dealers 
everywhere in this country east of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, from Maine to Mexico, and investigation will 
show that, while it is the most useful all-purpose build¬ 
ing material that grows, it costs less than any other 
of anything like the same high quality. In a large 
part of the Middle West, Southern Pine serves from 
85 to 90 percent of the needs for lumber for all pur¬ 
poses. 
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No. W-1201. A Roomy, Light and Handsome Appearing House of Twelve Rooms. On the First Floor Are a Reception Hall, Sun Room, Living 
Room, Dining Room, Breakfast Room, Den and Kitchen. On the Second Floor Are Five Bed Rooms, Bath 

and Sleeping Porch. 







































































TOWN AND COUNTRY BUILDINGS 



No. W-850. A Substantial and Comfortable Home of Seven Rooms and Bath. On the First Floor Are Living Room, Dining Room, Kitchen 
Pantry, and a Commodious Screened Porch on One Side of the House. On the Second Floor Are Four Bed 
Rooms, Bath and Sleeping Porch With Ample Closet Space. 



BUILD A HOME 


The home-loving instinct is natural to people of every race, 
but in no other country does that instinct so forcefully manifest 
itself as in this country of ours. America, more than any other 
land, is a land of homes, and every American who is not now a 
homeowner is certainly looking forward to the time when he 
shall be a happy dweller within that most cherished of earthly 
possessions—“my own home.” 

Unfortunately, many of us delay the building of a home 
from year to year, fearing that the financial obligation involved 
would be a serious hardship, or that, when we build, we should 
erect a dwelling of such size and style as to be entirely beyond 
our present resources. In the meantime, we go on paying rent 
for houses that do not fully suit our tastes or requirements, 
subject at any time to the inconvenience and expense of enforced 
lemoval. We look back with something resembling envy on 
the times of our pioneer forefathers, when the building of a 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY BUILDINGS 



No. R-1200. A Modern Farm Home of Six Rooms, Bath and Sleeping Porch, with Wide Hallways and Porches. 


home was merely a mat¬ 
ter of inclination and 
muscle — the desire and 
ability to chop down for¬ 
est trees and pile logs 
one upon another until 
the result was a cabin, 
humble enough, but a 
“home” equal in appear¬ 
ance and comfort to its 
neighbors. That day of 
primitive construction is 
gone forever, of course, 
and we now must con¬ 
sider the problems of 
buying the various fin¬ 
ished products that have 
a place in the modern 
habitation. And in the 

face of that necessity many of us waver and procrastinate, hesitating to undertake the, to us, 
formidable task. 

As a matter of fact, the financial “difficulties” of building and paying for a home are 
magnified out of all true proportion by many of us. We consider the cost of a home as a total, 



First and Second Floor Plans 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY BUILDINGS 



No. W-1804. A Dignified and Comfortable Home of Seven Rooms and Bath. On the First Floor Are Living Room, Reception Hall, Dining Room, 
Pantry and Kitchen. On the Second Floor Are Three Bed Rooms, Bath, and a Sun Room or Sewing Room. 



and do not realize that what we now pay out in rents would, in a com¬ 
paratively short time, pay for a home of our own. Furthermore, there 
are many ways in which financial assistance may be obtained in build¬ 
ing. And the pride and joy we find in the ownership of our own home 
are in themselves incentives to frugality and saving and help to make 
the task of paying both pleasant and easy. There is no reason why 
every American family, blessed with average good health and a living 
income, should not own a home. 


Sentiment in Home Building 


Those of us who cherish fond memories of 
childhood habitations find pleasure in recall¬ 
ing, not cold, grim, austere dwellings of stone 
or brick or concrete, but warm, livable, lovable 
homes of wood. Houses of stone or brick or 
concrete may command our admiring comment 
because of their imposing bulk, their manifest 
costliness, their ornate setting, their elaborate 
embellishment—as triumphs, possibly, of archi¬ 
tectural ingenuity; but the habitation that moves 
the heart, that stirs the affections, that visual¬ 


izes our dreams of comfort and content, of peace 
and enjoyment, of all that the word “home” im¬ 
plies—is the home of wood. 

When the architect designs a dwelling for 
you, he will, should you bid him, plan for you 
a house of stone, of brick, of stucco—of con¬ 
crete reinforced with steel, if you demand it. 
But have you ever noticed that when architects 
build homes for themselves they almost in¬ 
variably build homes of wood? That is due 
in part, of course, to the fact that the architect 
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No. W-1903. 


An Attractive Home of Eight Rooms and Bath. On the First Floor Are Living Room, Music Room, Dining Room, 
and Kitchen, with Large Pantry and Screened Rear Porch. On the Second Floor Are Three Bed Rooms, 

Bath and Sleeping Porch. 


Breakfast Room 



knows that wood lends itself, better than any other material, to 
artistic expression of design—to grace of line and harmonious 
relation to environment; but the architect knows, too, that the 
most homelike home is the home of which the exterior, as well as 
the interior, is of wood. 

The greater number of American “mansions/’ “castles” and 
palaces” are of stone, brick, or concrete. By far the greater 
number of American homes are of wood. 

Persons with selfish motives sometimes argue against the 
use of wood in home building because of the alleged lack of 
durability of that material. They lay great emphasis on the 
desirability of “permanence” in construction. A moment’s 
thought will convince you of the emptiness of that argument. 
Many of the oldest dwellings in America, some of them still in 
service after more than two centuries, are of wood. In the old¬ 
est settled portion of this country, north and south, there are 
scores of frame houses, made conspicuous by historical associa¬ 
tions, that were standing when the Republic was founded, and 
that will continue to house their tenants in comfort for many 
years to come. These wooden homes have sometimes outlived 
all human recollection of those who built them, and have endured 
oftentimes in spite of neglect and abuse long suffered. The same material that entered into 
the construction of these homes is readily available everywhere today, and at prices extraordi¬ 
narily reasonable as compared with present day cost of competitive materials and of other im- 
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No. W-1652. A Thoroughly Modern and Roomy Cottage of Five Rooms Bath, and Sleeping Porch. 

portant commodities. YOU can build today a livable, lovable home of 
wood, and build with all the “permanency” of human requirement. 

The foregoing comments on home building have included no men¬ 
tion of the use of wood for the interior of the home—it is assumed no 
one is likely to persuade you to use a substitute for wood for interior 
finish. We have wished merely to bring to your attention a big and 
important factor in home building—SENTIMENT—that which makes 
a house a home. 

The Most Useful Wood 



Of all the many woods available for home 
building, we believe there is no other so suit¬ 
able, in its all-purpose adaptability, moderate 
cost, durability, beauty and availability, as 
SOUTHERN PINE. 

There are 500 species of trees native to the 
United States. Of that number about 140 dis¬ 
tinct or related species are important as sources 
of commercial lumber. A few have very limited 
or local fields of usefulness; many are more or 
less well suited to a variety of structural or 
manufacturing purposes. 

With 140 species of wood competing any one 
of the number that attains wide distribution 
and extensive use must possess extraordinary 


merit as to strength, stiffness, toughness, dur¬ 
ability and workability. 

Absolutely unique in that respect is Southern 
Pine. 

Definitely restricted in the area of its growth, 
Southern Pine’s good qualities are so varied 
and its adaptability so superior that its dis¬ 
tribution as lumber is limited only by the con¬ 
fines of civilization and the facilities for trans¬ 
portation. In America its place in manufac¬ 
tures and building construction is such that 
more than 38 per cent of all the lumber con¬ 
sumed is Southern Pine, while enormous quan¬ 
tities go to Europe, South America and Africa. 
Its annual production—more than 16,000,000,- 
000 board feet—is nearly three times as great 
as any other one wood and equal to the com- 
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No. W-1651. This “Homey” Cottage Has Six Rooms, Bath and Sleeping Porch, with Ample Closet and Pantry Space, and an Unusually Roomy 

Outside Porch. 



Floor Plan 


bined production of the four other most useful woods. More than 
2,000 sawmills are running every working day in the year to 
supply the demand for Southern Pine. It occupies a place of 
first importance in every kind of heavy construction—for piling, 
trestles, trusses, beams, sleepers, joists, columns, rafters, sills—wher¬ 
ever great strength and endurance are essential. It has a multitude 
of uses in manufactures—the 
“important” factory uses enu¬ 


merated in Kellogg’s “Lumber and Its Uses,” including 
more than 150 factory-made articles. It is practically the 
only “all purpose” wood extensively used in general house 
construction, supplying every requirement in frame-work, 
siding, flooring, sheathing, sashes and doors, rails, spindles, 
newel posts and every variety of dressed or turned exterior 
and interior finish. 


In the manufacture of agricultural implements—plows, 
harrows, cultivators, drills, planters, threshing machines, 
rakes, etc.—300 million feet of lumber is used annually, 
and over 30 per cent of it is Southern Pine. 

In machine construction—steam shovels, hoists, cranes, 
well drills, dredges, crushers, presses—in which the wood 
used “must possess strength, toughness and durability,” 
Southern Pine supplies more than 33 per cent of the wood 
used. 


In the Government Bulletin, “Uses of Commercial Woods 
of the United States,” it is said of Southern Pine: 

“In a large part of the country it is so universally used 
that there are few places of importance it does not fill.” 


Built-In Closets and Wardrobes are the Housekeeper’s 
Joy. 
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No. W-1552. Here is a Cottage of Unusual Arrangement with Five Rooms, Bath and Screened Rear Porch. 


Many Woods in One 


The enormous consumption of 
Southern Pine is due not only to 
the fact that it is very plentiful 
and therefore moderate in cost, 
but also to the widespread con¬ 
viction that it is the only wood 
which meets all the varied re¬ 
quirements of building. Because 
of its strength and durability, it 
is the natural choice for house 
framing and for exterior trim 
Floor Plan and siding, where it is called 

upon to withstand weather wear; 
and because of its dense, even texture, its workability and its 
beautifully varied grain, it is the most adaptable of any other 
material for interior finish and trim. 

A tremendous impetus has been given the use of South¬ 
ern Pine for interior trim by recent improvements in the 
methods of treating it with stains, paints and enamels. It 

has long occupied a position of first importance for interior 

use in home building where its natural light color was in 
harmony with the decorative scheme employed; in some in¬ 

stances, however, other and more expensive materials were 
employed to obtain darker and more varied effects, because 




Built-In Sideboards and China Cabinets Are 
Not Only Inexpensive, But Are a Type 
of Furniture That Never Wears 
Out. 
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No. W-1654. A Roomy Cottage Home of Six Rooms, Bath and Sleeping Porch. 



the user did not appreciate the fact that Southern Pine might be 
stained any tone or color desired. Even painters and some manufac¬ 
turers of colors and varnishes at one time were of the opinion that 
Southern Pine was “a 


hard wood to paint.” 
Paint manufacturers 
realized, however, that 
Floor Plan this wood was of such 

importance that it merited special study, with the 
result that slight modifications in the method of 
treatment completely eliminated any difficulties 
that formerly existed. It is now understood by 
paint makers and well informed architects, paint¬ 
ers and professional builders everywhere that 
Southern Pine, properly treated, not only may be 
stained to any desired shade, thereby retaining all 
the natural beauty of the grain of the wood, but 
that it takes and holds perfectly and permanently 
every variety of paints and enamels. The “spe¬ 
cial” treatment advised is of the simplest char¬ 
acter, differing but little from that governing 
good workmanship in finishing others of the lead¬ 
ing building woods. And by the intelligent ob¬ 
servances of these rules in the use of Southern 
Pine for interiors it is easily possible to produce all 
the richness and variety of rare hardwoods, and at 
a cost much less than that entailed in the employ- 


A Sink and Ample Storage Space for Table Linens Are Conve¬ 
nient Features of Pantry Equipment. 
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No. W-1550. Another Arrangement of a Cottage of Five Rooms and Bath. The Living Room and Dining Room Are Unusually Large* the Living 
Room with Its Fireplace Being 22x13 Feet, and the Dining Room 19x13. 


ment of any other variety of anything like the same intrinsic merit. This 
fact is now so generally conceded that Southern Pine is being employed 
more and more for interior trim in the most important buildings and the 
finest homes, as well as in structures of a more modest character. 



Varied Textures in Southern Pine 


Floor Plan 


The name Southern Pine embraces both the Longleaf 
and the Shortleaf Pines of the South. As a rule the Longleaf 
(“Georgia pine,” “hard pine”) is harder and more dense in 
texture than Shortleaf, and is particularly suited to use for 
house framing, for exterior use, and under the most trying 
service conditions for edge-grain flooring, though for the last 
named use there seldom is any discrimination made between 
the two varieties. Shortleaf pine, while of a close and vel¬ 
vety texture, is usually softer and more workable in fine 
joinery than Longleaf, and therefore is more commonly em¬ 
ployed for interior trim. The two varieties are so similar, 
however, that they are rightly classed under the one name 
of Southern Pine and are customarily handled and sold as one 
by lumber dealers everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
from Maine to Mexico. For the homebuilder, it is only suf- 


Edge-Grain (Quarter Sawed) Southern Pine 
Flooring, the Most Durable and Eco¬ 
nomical of Flooring Material. 



¥ 
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No. W-1551. Another Design in the Popular Cottage Home Type. This House Has Living Room, Dining Room, Two Bed Rooms and Bath, with 

Screened Rear Porch. 



Picient that he know the grades of the material delivered to him are up 
to specifications, without concerning himself about the particular species 
of Southern Pine he gets. 

In view of the fact that the Southern Pine Association (the great¬ 
est lumber organ- 


Floo Plan 


ization in the world, 
representing an out¬ 
put of seven billion 
board feet of lum¬ 
ber annually) guar¬ 
antees the honesty of the grades of material 
shipped by its mills, careful buyers are insist¬ 
ing that only the products of these mills be 
specified or used in their work. 


DON’T FORGET 

Please remember that complete working 
plans for any of the structures shown in 
this book may be obtained free of cost 
from your home lumber dealer, or may be 
purchased direct from the Southern Pine 
Association for $1.50 each, which is the 
price we charge dealers for them. Your 
home dealer also will gladly supply you 
with lumber bills and estimates of the cost 
of all of the material necessary to building. 

Southern Pine Association. 


A Combination Cabinet and Window Seat, Both Useful and 
Ornamental. 
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No. W-441. A Thoroughly Modern Small Cottage of Four Rooms and Bath, with Kitchen and Bed Room Closets. 


Directions For Finishing Southern Pine 



Clean and sandpaper. Brush-coat any knots 
and sappy streaks with turpentine, not more than 
one hour previous to the application of the first 
coat of paint. Select a high-grade prepared paint 
made on a lead and zinc base by a reputable manu- 


Built-In Bookcases Are Easily and Economically Built, and Last 
as Long as the House Does. 


Painting Southern Pine 
Interiors 


Floor Plan 

the woodwork of the home, either exterior or in¬ 
terior, in damp weather, or before the plaster 
work of the new structure has been allowed to dry 
thoroughly. If this precaution is not observed, 
moisture may be drawn out through the wood 
after treating, which is more than likely to cause 
blistering or other injury to the finish. 


Note —In connection with the following, it is assumed that only 
the best grade of materials are employed, and that those materials 
are applied in a workmanlike manner, intelligently and skillfully. 
Southern Pine, as in the case of other quality woods, must be treated 
honestly and conscientiously if best results are to be obtained. 

No paint or other 
finishing material 
should be applied to 


* 
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No. W-1450. A Four Room Cottage with Bath and an Unusual Amount of Porch and Veranda Space. The Screened Front Porch May Be Easily 

Adapted to Use as a Sleeping Porch. 


i'acturer. To one gallon of the paint there should be added three 
pints of turpentine. The thoroughly stirred mixture should then 
be applied, brushing it out into a thin first coat. This will 
rapidly dry to a hard undercoating that has penetrated deeply 
into the wood. If the finishing color is to be white or light tinted, 
there should be applied over the first or priming coat of paint 
a thin coat of white shellac. After drying, the imperfections may 
be puttied up. There should then be applied three coats of 
paint of the desired color, taking care that each coat is thoroughly 
dry before the next is applied. If a varnish coat is desired over 
the paint, it should be a light colored, good wearing varnish, 
evenly applied. 


Enameling Southern Pine Interiors 


Floor Plan 


For enameling, the same treatment of knots, priming with 
paint, coating with shellac and puttying should be adopted. 

Next apply two coats of white prepared paint or flat finish. 
Then apply one coat of half paint and half enamel. Finish with one coat of best enamel. Each 
coat must be thoroughly dry and should be well sandpapered before the application of an¬ 
other. All coats should be tinted as desired. The enamel coats may be rubbed with powdered 
pumice stone and water if desired, subsequently applying a finishing coat. 

This treatment applies, of course, in enameling Southern Pine sideboards, dressing cases and 
other “built-in” features, as well as to other interior trim. 
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No. W-480. Another Attractive Arrangement of the Small Modern Cottage of Four Rooms and Bath. A Feature of This Plan Is the Unusual 

Size of the Rear Porch, Which Is 23x7 Feet. 


Staining Southern Pine Interiors 

The Southern Pine designed for interior use is lumber of 
uniformly high quality, and gives maximum service at excep¬ 
tionally moderate cost. The “run” of average yard stock will 
be found to possess a great variety in grain, lending itself most 
attractively to natural finishes or staining. 

In staining Southern Pine all the woodwork should be thor¬ 
oughly cleaned and free from imperfections. Apply one light 
coat of pure linseed oil, 25 per cent, and pure turpentine 75 per 
cent, which laid on first, will obviate any tendency of the wood 
to take stain unevenly. Then sandpaper, after which stain to 

whatever tone desired with an oil 
stain containing 50 per cent turpen¬ 
tine. Close nail holes with putty to 
match stain, removing all excess 





No. W-DH2. An Attractive Play-House for the Little Folks. 
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No. W-1659. Here Is a Cottage of Six Large Rooms and Bath That Can Be Very Inexpensively Built. This House Is so Designed That It Can 
Be Constructed Almost Entirely of Short-Length Lumber, Which Means a Saving in First Cost of Material as Well as 
Labor Cost in Cutting and Fitting. The Plan Provides for a Living Room, Parlor, Dining Room, Kit¬ 
chen and Bath Room with a Large Rear Screened Porch from Which Steps Lead to the Basement. 


putty. Apply two good coats of strong wearing body varnish, 
evenly flowed on, sandpapering between coats and taking care 
that each coat is thoroughly dry before another is applied. 

For a flat surface rub with oil and pumice stone to a dull 
finish—in case of close rubbing there should be an additional coat 
of varnish. 

By this method there is absolutely no color or tone effect 
in perfect, permanent interior finish that cannot be obtained 
on Southern Pine, at the same time retaining all of the natural 
Floor Plan beauty in the wonderfully varied grain of the wood. Among 

the popular effects resulting from the use of oil stains of standard 
makes are weathered oak, Flemish oak, golden oak, mahogany, light weathered oak, cherry. 




No. W-305. In this Low Priced Home the Living Room and Dining Room Are Com¬ 
bined in One, and There Is a Bed Room, Kitchen and Bath with Large 
Pantry Off the Kitchen, and Large Screened Rear Porch. 
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No. W-1553. 


This Is Another Variation of the Home-Like Cottage of Five Rooms, Bath and Sleeping Porch, the Last Adjoining the Screened 

Rear Porch. 



Southern Pine has a natural light color that is bright and cheerful 
and in many situations it shows to great advantage finished in such man¬ 
ner as to retain that natural tone. In such cases the treatment required 
is extremely simple, consisting principally of the use of a little varnish to 
Floor Plan of cottage Above protect the wood and enhance the lustre of its velvety surface. 

For natural finish the woodwork first should be thoroughly cleaned and sandpapered where 
necessary. Apply one coat of white shellac, cu!: with pure grain alcohol. Cover all nail holes 
and other imperfections with putty colored to match the wood, taking care to remove all sur¬ 
plus putty. Give two coats of good 
wearing body varnish, the last coat 
to be evenly flowed on. Sand¬ 
paper thoroughly between coats. 

If a flat Finish is desired, the var- 


Southern Pine Natural Finish 



No. W-304. An Inexpensive but Attractive Little Home of Three Rooms and Bath. The 
Living Room and Dining Room Are One, and the Plan Provides for an 
Unusual Amount of Closet Space in the Kitchen. 
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No.W-460. 



No. W-301. 

On This and the Page Opposite Are Shown a Variety of Low-Cost Cottage Types, With Their 

Respective Floor Plans. 
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No. W-1556. 




No. W-1558. 



No. T-2. 

Some of These Houses and Those on the Page Opposite Illustrate Popular Types of Cottages 
Particularly Adapted to Industrial Community Housing Developments. 
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Employees on the 
farm are much more 
contented when they 
can enjoy the privacy 
and freedom of sepa¬ 
rate living quarters. 



No. W-2505. A Home-Like Cottage of Distinctive Design. Many homebuilders are particularly 
attracted by house designs that are “different”—of distinctive type. Ordinarily “distinction” 
in a home is expected only in large and expensive structures, but here is a modest dwelling 
that has that character, is roormy and home-like, and yet m^y be inexpensively con¬ 
structed. As the miniature plans suggest, the house contains five rooms, bath 
and sleeping porch, all of comfortable proportions. Among the good features 
of the design are “built-in” conveniences—bookcases in the living room, 
buffet and seats in the dining room, and cabinets and sink in the kitchen. 



No. K-l. This House is an Example of the Small and Very Low-Cost Dwellings Built for Laborers 
at a Southern Industrial Plant. As Low-Rental Tenant Houses in a Mild 
Climate They Have Served Their Purpose Satisfactorily. 


nish coats should be rubbed—but not too closely 
—to a dull, even finish. 

If the natural color of the wood is a trifle too 


bright for the effect desired, a very little burnt 
sienna added to the first coat of varnish will 
give the wood a beautiful, warm glow. 
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Painting Southern Pine Exteriors 


There are just as good reasons for the use of 
Southern Pine for exterior purposes in home- 
building as there are for its use as interior 

trim, so it is to be supposed you will have occa¬ 
sion to apply the following directions in any 
such work you may undertake. As in the finish¬ 
ing of interior trim, the rules for painting 
Southern Pine exteriors differ but little from 
good practice in finishing other woods. 

Exterior Painting —No paint should be applied 
in damp or freezing weather, and all interior 

plaster work should be thoroughly dry before 
finishing material is applied to the outside 

of the structure. The surface of the wood 
should be free from moisture, and weathering 
of the wood previously to painting is generally 
advisable in order to permit thorough season¬ 

ing. If the wood has been previously painted, 
all old, loose paint should be removed with a 
wire brush. If the wood has not been previous¬ 
ly painted, all knots and sap streaks should be 
brush-coated with turpentine not more than one 
hour previous to the application of the first coat 
of paint. 

Priming Coat —Never use ochre as a priming 
coat. Serious results are bound to follow. A 
high-grade prepared paint made by a reputable 
manufacturer should be selected. Such paints 
should be prepared upon a lead and zinc base. 
To one gallon of paint there should be added 



three pints of turpentine. The thoroughly stirred 
mixture should then be applied, brushing it out 
into a thin coat. This will rapidly dry to a hard 
undercoating which is the secret of painting 
success. The paint will penetrate deeply into 
the wood and provide a substantial and perman¬ 
ent foundation for subsequent coats. 

Second and Third Coats —When the priming 
coat is thoroughly dry, close all nail holes and 
other imperfections in the wood with a good 
grade of putty. This should be followed by the 
application of the second and third coats of 
paint, which may be used as it comes from the 
can in prepared form, without the addition of 
thinner. If in any instance the paint is thought 
to be too heavy, turpentine may be used for 
thinning. At least two coats of paint should be 
applied over the priming coat, but for first- 
class work three very thin coats are often ad¬ 
vocated and will give much better wear than 
two heavy coats. 

It should be remembered that the most dur¬ 
able results are obtained from tinted paints. 
Permanent colors which have been ground by 
machine into the lead and zinc paints have the 
effect of preventing painting defects and in¬ 
creasing the durability of the paint by thirty 
per cent. 

If the property owner should desire to mix 
his paint by hand, which is not an economical 
procedure, he may obtain packages of white lead 



No. T-l. A Home-Like Tenant Cottage of Four Rooms, a Type Adopted 
by a Southern Industrial Plant. 
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No. V-l. A Farm Tenant House of Four Rooms, in Use in the South. With Solid Founda¬ 
tion, It Might Easily Be Adapted to Colder Climates. 



ground in oil and pure zinc oxide ground in oil. 
Mixtures of lead containing from 25 to 50 per 
cent of zinc give excellent results. 

Modem Sanitary Kitchens 

The use of Southern Pine for finish and trim 
in kitchens—so universal that kitchens in other 
woods now are rarely seen—is not due alto¬ 
gether to that wood’s very moderate cost and 
availability. In these days of special sanitary 
precautions in the culinary department of homes, 


the finishing of the kitchen has become a matter 
of as much concern as that of the drawing room. 
The dense, even texture of Southern Pine, 
which becomes harder and more compact with 
age, is particularly desirable where the hot 
vapors from cooking might penetrate and render 
unsanitary more porous woods. Furthermore, 
this material takes enamel so readily and 
holds it so firmly that it is perfectly adapted 
to use in kitchens so finished. Southern Pine 
should be specified for use in every kitchen 
because of its sanitary qualities, aside from 
its qualities of beauty, durability and low cost. 



No. V-2. A Two-Room Farm Tenant House of Simplest Construction. 
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Quality Floors of Southern Pine 


If you are not already a user of Southern 
Pine Flooring, we ask that you disabuse your 
mind at the outset of any possible idea that this 
material is in any sense a “makeshift” or 
“cheap” substitute for the hardwoods common¬ 
ly used in the past for high-class floors. The 
better grades of Southern Pine Edge-Grain (or 
quarter-sawed) Flooring, as manufactured today, 
not only have all the good qualities of the 
higher priced hardwoods, but in some respects 
are distinctly superior to them. The lower cost 
of Southern Pine Flooring, as compared with 
other woods suited to such use, is due to the 
fact that Southern Pine is very plentiful, not 
that it is in any way inferior. 



Veneered Panels of Saulhern Pine. 


Southern Pine Flooring has an exceptionally 
handsome, even grain, a compact, velvety tex¬ 
ture, and a pleasing natural color. If a darker 
color is desired, this material, properly treated, 
takes and holds stains perfectly, so that it is 
possible to obtain any shade or tone suited to 
your taste or requirements. 

Because of the “close,” compact grain of 
Southern Pine it makes a smoother floor, more 
easily finished, than do some hardwoods in 
common use. Furthermore, this close, even 
grain presents a surface that resists wear as 
effectually as any hardwood and that will with¬ 
stand decay longer than any other wood used 
for flooring. 

Southern Pine Flooring, unlike much other 
flooring material, has comparatively few short 
lengths. That feature, combined with its superior 
workability, makes it exceptionally easy to handle 
and lay. 

Southern Pine Flooring is as perfectly manu¬ 
factured as any more expensive material and comes 
in standard sizes. 

Care in Manufacturing 
and Handling 

Southern Pine Flooring is manufactured from 
carefully selected kiln-dried stock, is stored in dry 
sheds, shipped in closed cars, and handled with the 
utmost care to prevent the absorption of moisture. 
The user, in his turn, should give this material the 
same careful treatment until the floor is laid and 
ready for service. Practices to be avoided are: 

Hauling and unloading flooring in damp 
weather. Storing in open sheds or newly plas¬ 
tered buildings. Permitting flooring to be laid 
before the building has thoroughly dried out after 
being plastered. 

Southern Pine Flooring may be had in two 
distinct forms, one known as edge-grain, the other 
as flat grain. The edge-grained (also known as 
comb-grained, rift-sawed and quarter-sawed) is so 
cut that the edge of the grain is presented as a 
wearing surface, as in quarter-sawed oak. Flat¬ 
grained Southern Pine Flooring, when cut from 
the same quality of logs, may be equally as hard 
as edge-grained, but is less durable. Flat-grained 
Southern Pine costs less than edge-grained, and 
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is particularly suited for use in 
rooms that are carpeted or are not 
frequently subjected to miosture. 

Edge-grained Southern Pine floors 
have come to be recognized by the 
best authorities as the equal in 
every way of the more expensive 
hardwoods, and this material is 
now being specified by architects 
everywhere for use in many of the 
finest homes, as well as for apart¬ 
ment houses, ball rooms, assembly 
halls, offices and the most impor¬ 
tant public buildings. The Gov¬ 
ernment has used millions of fee" 
of this flooring in departmental 
buildings and other structures 
where the service requirements 
were exceptional. In the United 
States Navy edge-grained Southern Pine Floor¬ 
ing has been proved superior to any other avail¬ 
able material for battleship decking. For use 
in banks, hotels, railroad stations, schools, 
theatres, libraries, club houses, churches, court 
houses, stores and factories, it is rapidly super¬ 
seding all other woods. Because edge-grained 
Southern Pine floors can easily be given a 


Southern Pine 


Interior Finish and BuilL-In Furniture May Be Stained Any Tone or Color 
Desired, or May Be Finished With Paii.t or Enamels/ 


beautiful finish, are not injured by the wettings 
of periodical cleanings, and are possessed of such 
stubborn wearing qualities, they are esteemed 
perfect floors where unusually severe usage is 
given large areas. 

Laying and Finishing 

Southern Pine Floors 


Never lay a Southern Pine floor—nor 
any other high grade floor, for that matter, 
until the plastering of the building is on 

and thoroughly dry. 

Floors should be cleaned, smoothed, 
hand-scraped and sand-papered with the 
grain of the wood, leaving them in perfect 
condition for the painter. This work of 
preparation should be done carefully, but 
is not difficult, and any skilled carpenter 
should be able to accomplish it satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Realizing that more Southern Pine 
Flooring is used than any other kind, the 
principal paint manufacturers are giving 
the finishes for Southern Pine special 
study. 

Use no paste filler on Southern Pine 

floors —the close, compact grain of the 
wood makes paste filler unnecessary and 

Southern Pine, More Than Any Othe- Wood, Is Used for Built-In Closets Undesirable 
and Cabinets. 
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A Southern Pine Interior Showing the Use of Enamel as a Finishing Material. 


Be certain that each coat of finish given a 
floor is thoroughly dry before another is ap¬ 
plied. 

Avoid so-called “liquid” fillers—applied 
as a surface coat and permitted to remain 
there without rubbing off—as there is un¬ 
certainty as to their drying evenly through¬ 
out. 

Natural Color Finish 

Apply a very thin first coat of white 
shellac cut with pure grain alcohol. Sand 
lightly with fine sandpaper, and apply two 
coats of best elastic floor varnish. 

Use no dull varnish on floors. If a dull 
finish is desired, rub lightly with oil and 
pumice stone. 

Wax varnished surface if desired. 

Stained Southern Pine 
Floors 

In staining Southern Pine floors, as in 
so treating maple floors, the surface first 
should be given, instead of shellac, a very 


thin coat of 75 per cent turpentine and 25 per 
cent linseed oil. When stain is applied directly 
to the wood, it is likely to be absorbed unevenly. 
After the turpentine and the linseed oil coat 



A Sanitary Kitchen Finished in Southern Pine, Enameled. 
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No. W-316. A Garage with Living Room for Servant, Bath and Tool Room. 


is dry and sand 
papered, apply 
one coat of 
stain of the de¬ 
sired color in 
40 per cent lin¬ 
seed oil and 60 
per cent tur¬ 
pentine, evenly 
brushed into the wood. Follow this, when dry, 
with floor varnish as specified for natural color 
finish. 

Do not attempt to finish a Southern Pine 
floor by the use of oil or wax alone. A polished 
surface will result, but it will be neither hard 
nor durable, and will soon discolor with dust 
and dirt. 

Waxing Varnished Southern 
Pine Floors 

To effectively and economically apply wax to 
a varnished floor a convenient method is to 
place a quantity of wax in a bag made of a 
double thickness of cheese cloth. The wax will 
work through the meshes of the bag, giving an 
even coating without waste. Go over the floor 
thoroughly. 

After the floor has been waxed allow it to 
dry a half hour, then polish with a weighted 
floor brush (or a clean, soft cloth) first across 


the grain of the wood, then with it. If a brush 
is used, the finishing gloss should be given by 
means of a piece of carpet or felt placed under 
the brush. 

After an hour’s wait a second coat of wax 
should be applied in the same way, and rubbed 
to a polish. 

The Care of Fine Floors 

It is an easy matter to keep a Southern Pine 
floor in perfect condition indefinitely, the re¬ 
quirement being only a little intelligent atten¬ 
tion at the proper times. As in the case of 
other high-grade floors, a Southern Pine wax- 
finished floors should be newly waxed once a 
year, rubbing with a padded brush, preferably 
weighted. If unusually severe usage shows a 
tendency at any time to wear the finish down 
to the wood, an additional coat of wax should 
be applied to worn areas and thoroughly rubbed. 
After all, it is not the lumber in the floor 
which should stand the wear, but the finish on 
its surface; therefore this finish should be kept 
in good condition. 

Waxed or varnished floors never should 
be cleaned with water. It is permissible to 
wipe the surface with a cloth dampened in 
tepid water, but all dampness should be taken 
up immediately with a dry cloth. Ordinarily 
floors can be effectually cleaned by wiping up 
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No. W-309. A Garage Building of Two Stories, the Upper Floor Divided Into Ser¬ 
vants’ Living Rooms and Bath Room. 




Second Floor Plan 


with a dry cloth and the occasional use of a 
weighted floor brush, alone or with a piece of 
carpet placed beneath it as a pad. 

R. S. Kellogg, in his book, “Lumber and Its 
Uses,” gives the following recipe as “one of the 
best for keeping a floor in good condition”: 

“Equal parts of sweet oil, turpentine and 
vinegar, well mixed, and rubbed on the floor 
with waste or a cotton or woolen rag. The 
vinegar will cut the dirt or grime worked into 
the finish from shoes; the sweet oil produces 
a lustre, and the turpentine promptly dries the 
moisture. 



“The above mixture need not be applied 
oftener than once a month to insure a floor 
finish that will resemble the sheen of a piano.” 

A Perfect Floor for Less 
Money 

It has been mentioned elsewhere in this book¬ 
let that Southern Pine floors cost less than 
floors of hardwoods because Southern Pine is 
very plentiful and is so readily available every- 



No. W-315. A Compact Building of Low Cost That Is a Combination of 
Garage, Poultry House, Cow Stall, Feed Room and Open Shed. 
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No. W-318. A Small Building of Neat Appearance That Provides Quarters for an Auto¬ 
mobile, a Laundry, a Servant’s Room and Toilet, and a Cow Stall. 


where east of the Rocky Mountains. • While 
Southern Pine floors are in every respect the 
equal of floors made of other woods, there is a 
very substantial saving in the cost of material, 
as well as in the greater average lengths and 
superior workability of the Southern Pine 
Flooring. 

It is doubtful if there is a retail lumber yard 
in the United States east of the Rockies that 
does not carry Southern Pine Flooring as a part 
of the regular stock. It can be and is shipped 
to dealers everywhere in mixed cars with other 
Southern Pine lumber, so you will not have the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining it anywhere 
from northern New England to the Gulf of 
Mexico, or from New Jersey to Nebraska. As 
a matter of fact, some of the eastern states 
farthest from the southern sawmills that manu¬ 
facture Southern Pine are among the most ex¬ 
tensive users of that wood for the making of 
fine floors in homes and public buildings. 
Wherever you are, you are safe in specifying 
Southern Pine, with the assurance that the ma¬ 
terial you get will be manufactured with the 
most painstaking care and will give you perfect 
service and satisfaction. 


The system of lumber inspection inaugurated 



by the Southern Pine Association is the most 
perfect in the world, and purchasers of South¬ 
ern Pine Flooring may be assured of getting 
recognized standard grades by dealing with re¬ 
tailers who handle the product of Association 
mills. 

Standard Sizes in Southern Pine Flooring. 

Southern Pine Flooring may be had in either 
edge-grain or flat-sawed in any of the following 
standard sizes: 

13/16" thick by 2 I/ 4 " face. 

13/16" thick by 21/ 2 " face. 

13/16" thick by 3J4" face. 

13/16" thick by 5J4" face. 



No. W-314. Another Type of Two-Story Garage, 
the Upper Floor Divided Into Living Room and 
Bath Room for a Servant. 
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This material may be had also in thicknesses 
of 1-1/16" and 1-5/16", in the same widths and 
matching as the 13/16" stock. 

Southern Pine Flooring is graded as “A,” 
B,” “C,” “D” and “No. 1 Common” in edge- 
grain material; and as “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” 
“No. 1 Common,” “No. 2 Common” and “No. 
3 Sheathing” (or “No. 3 Common Flooring”) 
in flat-grain. 

Nails for Laying Southern 
Pine Flooring 

All Southern Pine floors should be “blind” 
nailed, and it is important that the proper kind 
of nails be used. The best nail for the purpose, 


especially for the material 13/16" in thickness, 
is the 8-penny, steel-cut flooring nail. The 
nails should be driven not more than ten inches 
apart, and in the finer floors they might well 
be even closer. 

The Amount of Flooring 
Required 

In figuring the amount of flooring required 
for a given space, figure the total number of 
square feet in the room to be floored by multi¬ 
plying the length by the width. To this total 

add the following percentages: 

331 / 3 % for.13/16"x2!4" 

25 % for.13/16"x3|4" 

20 % for.13/16"x5!4" 




No. W-302. A Neat Garage, vrith Space in the Rear End for a 
Work Bench. 
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No. W-231. A Colony Hog House of Convenient Arrangement. 



I 



No. RN-26. A Semi-Enclosed Feed Shed, with Floor Plan. 
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No. RN-470. A Wisconsin Dairy Barn of Up-to-Date Type. This Structure Is Designed and Built “for Business” and Is a Modern Farm “Factory*' 

in Every Sense of the Word. Floor Plan Above. 
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No. W-12. A Three Colony Poultry House of Convenient and Economical 
Arrangement. 
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No. SLG-1. A Practical Garage Built of Short-Length Lumber 


Herewith are shown front and side elevations 
of a garage, in the construction of which there 
is not one piece of lumber over eight feet in 
length. That means that it can be built very 
inexpensively, employing with perfect satisfac¬ 
tion material that may be unsuited to utilization 


in larger structures and consequently costing 
less. Your lumber dealer can obtain this plan 
for you from the Southern Pine Association 
and will gladly give you the use of it, along 
with bill of material and estimate of cost. 
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Use Short Lengths of Lumber and Save Money 


Several of the plans shown in this book— 
homes, a garage, a playhouse, a grain bin, etc., 
were designed especially with a view to the 
utilization of what are known as “short 
lengths” in lumber. The use of short lengths 
in building, when possible, means a distinct 
saving for the builder, because lumber in short 
lengths, but otherwise of first class quality, 
can be purchased at less cost than material of 
the same grade in the very long lengths. For 
some inexplicable reason the American lumber 
user has the habit of insisting upon the long¬ 
est pieces of lumber to be had, even if he sub¬ 
sequently cuts these into short lengths for 
actual use, at the expense of time and labor, 
with a considerable final waste of good ma¬ 
terial. 

In the manufacture of lumber there is, of 
course, a certain percentage of short lengths 
in boards and other forms of the material. 
These short lengths must be disposed of, natur¬ 
ally—otherwise the cost of the long lengths 
must be greater to cover the cost of their mak¬ 
ing. Manufacturers find difficulty, sometimes, 
in disposing of their short lengths because the 
lumber dealer fears his customers will not 
accept short lengths—even when they might 
serve the purpose better than long lengths. 
The more the lumber user utilizes short lengths 
wherever his building needs will permit, the 
less his material will cost him, the more his lum¬ 
ber dealer will stock it in his yard, and the 
more economically lumber of all kinds can be 
manufactured and marketed. 

Lumber in short lengths occurs in all the 
forms in which this most useful material is 
made—in siding, flooring, ceiling, moulding, 
boards, dimension, etc. For innumerable uses 
it is adapted as perfectly as longer lengths of 
the same quality of material, and in most in¬ 
stances can be used in construction with prac¬ 
tically no waste and an important saving in 
the labor and expense of cutting and fitting. 
Study the plans in this book showing the 
utilization of short lengths of lumber, and ask 
your lumber dealer to tell you of the many 
other ways in which short lengths may be 


utilized. That will mean money, time and labor 
saved for you, and whatever you build will be 
every whit as good looking and serviceable as 
if it were constructed of the longest lengths of 
material, cut up into short pieces. 



No. N-ll. 

A Grain Bin of Short Lengths 

This portable building was designed to sup¬ 
ply the demand for grain storage room during 
harvest time, and to provide low cost buildings 
for storing grain on the farms until conditions 
make hauling possible. 

The rear sections shown in the cut are four 
feet wide. Roof panels are of the same con¬ 
struction and the same width except the end 
panels. Square edge boards may be used 
there, if desirable, on account of price or avail¬ 
ability. Frames are of 2x4 and the siding or 
lining may be 4, 6 or 8-inch tongued and 

grooved, or shiplap boards. Grooves or laps 
to be placed so that no water can enter. The 
front sections are also four feet wide. They 
are not shown in the cut, but plans give full 
details, including the door sections, which al- 
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lows for shoveling from the wagon to the top 
of the bin and into the wagon or sacker from 
the bottom of the bin. 

Built in sections, this building can be 
erected rapidly by ordinary workmen, no skilled 
labor being necessary. A building of this kind 
may be used to great advantage during thresh¬ 
ing time when teams and labor are scarce, 
to house the grain right in the field or 
where the thresher stands. The same build¬ 



ing may be used for many other purposes when 
not in use as a grain storage building. Being 
portable it can be moved by sections from one 
place on a farm to another, according to the 
needs at the time. Another use for a building 
of this kind will be found in communities where 
vegetables, fruit and other perishable farm pro¬ 
ducts are shipped during short seasons. Pack¬ 
ing sheds, sorting, grading and shipping sheds 
could be erected where and when needed with¬ 
out loss of time. 



No. N-20 Children’s Playhouse Built of Short-Length Lumber. 

Herewith are shown miniature cuts of plans 
for a Children’s Playhouse, which can be easily 
and inexpensively built of short lengths of 
lumber. 

This playhouse is portable—built in sections, 
and the completed structure will be a continual 
source of delight and interest to the little folks, 
while providing shelter in inclement weather. 
If the grown folks “camp out” in summer, the 
sectional playhouse can be transported readily 
to the outing place and set up as a safe and 
comfortable shelter for the children. 

This house can be built at home, or any re¬ 
tail lumberman can have it constructed in his 
yard at very little cost, employing the least 
expensive short lengths of lumber. Practical 
working plans for this little house can be ob¬ 
tained by your home dealer from the Southern 
Pine Association, for your free use. 
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